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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE | the growth of hypocrisy within their own pre- 


OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 355.) 

I have now given to the reader the object- 
ions that are usually made to the alterations 
which the Quakers have introduced into the 
language of the country, as well as the replies 
which the Quakers would make to these ob- 
jections. I shall solicit the continuance of 
his patience a little longer, or till I have made 
a few remarks of my own upon this subject. 

It certainly becomes people, who introduce 
great peculiarities into their system, to be care- 
ful that they are well founded, and to consider 
how far they may bring their minds into bond- 
age, or what moral effects they may produce 
on their character in a course of time. 

On the reformed language of the Quakers it 
may be observed that both advantages and 
disadvantages may follow according to the due 
or undue estimation in which individuals may 
hold it. . 

If individuals should lay too great a stress 
upon language, that is, if they should carry 
their prejudices so far against outward and 
lifeless words, that they should not dare to pro- 
nounce them, and this as a matter of religion, 
they are certainly in the way of becoming su- 
perstitious, and of losing the dignified inde- 
pendence of their minds. 

Mf again they should put an undue estimate 
upon language, so as to consider it as a criterion 
of religious purity, they may be encouraging 


cinct. For if the use of this reformed language 
be considered as an essential of religion, that is, 
if men are highly thought of in proportion as 
they conform to it rigidly, it may be a covering 
to many to neglect the weightier matters of 
righteousness ; at least the fulfilling of such 
minor duties may shield them from the sus- 
picion of neglecting the greater; and if they 
should be reported as erring in the latter case, 
their crime would be less credited under their 
observance of these minutiz of the Jaw. 

These effects are likely to result to the Soci- 
ety, if the peculiarities of their language be in- 
sisted on beyond their due bounds. But, on 
the other hand, it must be confessed, that 
advantages are likely to follow from the same 
system, which are of great importance in them- 
selves, and which may be set off as a counter- 
balance to the disadvantages described. 

The Quakers may say, and this with the 
greatest trath, “we have never cringed or 
stooped below the dignity of men. We have 
never been guilty of base flattery; we have 
never been instrumental in raising the creature, 
with whom we have conversed, above his con- 
dition, so that in the imagination of his own 
consequence he should lose sight of his depen- 
dence on the Supreme Being, or treat his fel- 
low-men, because they should happen to be be- 
low him, as worms or reptiles of the earth.” 

They may say also that the system of their 
language originated in the purest motives, 
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and that it is founded on the sacred basis of 
truth. 

It may be said also, that the habits of caution 
which the different peculiarities in their lan- 
guage have introduced and interwoven into 
their constitution, have taught them particu- 
larly to respect the truth and to aim at it in 
all their expressions, whether in speech or 
letters, and that it has given them a peculiar 
correctness in the expression of their ideas, 
which they would scarcely have had by means 
of the ordinary education of the world. 
Hobbes says, “‘ animadverte, quam sit ab im- 
proprietate verborum pronum hominibus pro- 
labi in errores circa res,” or “ how prone are 
men to fall into errors about things when they 
use improper expressions.” The converse of 
this proposition may be observed to be true 
with respect to the Quakers, or it may be ob- 
served, that the study of proper expressions 
has given them correct conceptions of things, 
and has had an influence in favor of truth. 
There are no people, though the common no- 
tion may be otherwise, who speak so accurate- 
ly as the Quakers, or whose letters, if examined 


* on any subject, would be so free from any double 


meaning, so little liable to be mistaken, and so 
easy to be understood. 

lt may be observed also on the language of 
the Quakers, that is, on that part of it which 
relates to the alteration of the names of the 
months and days, that this alteration would 
form the most perfect model for an universal cal- 
endar of any that has yet appeared in the world. 
The French nation chose to alter their calen- 
dar, aad, to make it useful to husbandry, they 
designated their months so that they should be 
representatives of the different seasons of the 
year. They called them snowy, and windy, and 
harvest, and vintage-months, and the like. But 
in so large a territory, as that of France, these 
new designations were not the representatives 
of the truth. The northern and southern parts 
were not alike in their climate. Much less 
could these designations speak the truth for 
other parts of the world: whercas numerical 
appellations might be adopted with truth, and 
be attended with usefulness to all the nations 
of the world, who divided their time in the 
same manner. 

On the latter subject of the names of the 
days and months, the alteration of which is 
considered as the most objectionable by the 
world, I shall only observe, that, if the Quakers 
have religious scruples concerning them, it is 
their duty to persevere in the disuse of them. 
Those of the world on the other hand, who 
have no such scruples, are under no obligation 
to follow theirexample. And in the same man- 
ner as the Quakers convert the disuse of these 
ancient terms to the improvement of their moral 
character, 80 those of the world may convert 


the use of them to a moral purpose. Man isa 
reasonable and moral being, and capable of 
moral improvement; and this improvement 
may be made to proceed from apparently worth- 
less causes. If we were to find crosses or 
other Roman Catholic relics fixed in the walls 
of our places of worship, why should we dis- 
place them? Why should we not rather suffer 
them to remain, to put usin mind of the ne- 
cessity of thankfulness for the reformation in 
our religion? If again we were to find an 
altar which had been sacred to Moloc, but 
which had been turned into a stepping stone, 
to help the aged and infirm upon their shorses, 
why should we destroy it? Might it not be made 
useful to our morality, as far as it could be 
made to excite sorrow for the past and grati- 
tude for the present? And in the same man- 
ner might it not be edifying to retain the use 
of the ancient names of the days and months? 
Might not thankful feelings be excited in our 
hearts, that the crime of idolatry had ceased 
among us, and that the only remnant of it was 
a useful signature of the times? In fact, if it 
be the tendency of the corrupt part of our na- 
ture to render innocent things vicious, it is, on 
the other hand, in the essence of our nature, 
to render vicious things in process of time, in- 
nocent; so*that the remnants of idolatry and 
superstition may be made subservient to the 
moral improvement of mankind. 

All nations have been in the habit of using 
outward gestures or ceremonies, as marks of 
affection, obeisance or ‘respect. | And these 
outward ceremonies have been different from 
one another, so much so, that those, which 
have been adjudged to be suitable emblems of 
certain affections or dispositions of the mind 
among one people, would have been considered 
as very improper emblems of the same, and 
would have been thought ridiculous by another, 
yetall nations have supposed, that they employ- 
ed the most rational modes for these purposes. 
And, indeed, there were probably none of these 
outward gestures and ceremonies which, 
in their beginning, would not have admitted 
of a reasonable defence while they continued 
to convey to the minds of those who adopted 
them, the objects for which they were intend- 
ed, or, while those who used them, persevered 
with sincerity in their use, little or no object- 
ion could be made to them by the moralist. 
But as soon as the ends of their institution 
were lost, or they were used without apy appro- 
priate feeling of the heart, they became empty 
civilities, and little better than mockery oF 
grimace. 

The customs of this sort, which obtained in 
the time of George Fox, were similar to those 
which are now in use on similar occasions. » Peo- 
ple pulled uff their hats, and bowed, and soraped 
with their feet. And these things they did as 
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marks of civility, friendship, or respect to one 


another. (Continued from page 357.) 

George Fox was greatly grieved about these} Some months after, I felt an impression to 
idle ceremonies. He lamented that men should | attend the Quarterly Meeting at York, which 
degrade themselves by the use of them, and that| my friends uniting with, I was accompanied by 
they should encourage habits, that were abhor-| a kind female Friend in the station of an elder. 
rent of the truth. His feeling were so strong| We got to York in time for the select meeting, 
upon this subject, that he felt himself} but [ had not courage to attend it; and when 
called upon to bear his testimony against them. | entering the great meeting-house, the next 


MARTHA ROUTH. 








Accordingly he never submitted to them him-| morning, I scarcely knew how I got towards 


self, and those who received his religious doc- 
trines followed his example. 

The omission of these ceremonies, however, 
procured both for him and his followers, as 
had been the case in the change of thou for 
you, much ill-will and harsh treatment. The 
Quakers were derided and abused. Their hats 
were taken forcibly from their heads and 
thrown away. They were beaten and impris- 
oned on this sole account. And so far did 
the world carry their resentment towards them 
for the omission of these little ceremonies, that 
they refused for some time to deal with them 
as tradesmen, or to buy things at their shops, 
so that some Quakers could hardly get money 
enough to buy themselves bread. 

George Fox, however, and his associates per- 
severed, notwithstanding this ill usage, in the 
disuse of all honors, either by the moving of the 
hat, or the usual bendings of the body; and 
as that, which was a right custom for one, was 
a right one for another, they made no exception 
even in favor of thechief magistrate of the land. 
George Fox, when he visited Oliver Cromwell 
as Protector, never pulled off his bat; and it is 
remarkable that the Protector was not angry 
with him for it. 

Neither did ke pull off his hat to the judges 
at any time, notwithstanding he was so often 
brought before them. Controversies sometimes 
took place between him and them in the pub- 
lic court, upon these occasions, one of which I 
shall notice, as it marks the manner of conduct- 
ing the jurisprudence of those times, 

(To be continued ) 
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CHRISTIANITY is a system of Love, like the 
Divine Founder, wherever she prosecutes her 
journey of mercy, she breathes “on earth peace, 
good will towards men.” And in proportion as 
we cherish her spirit, and are influenced by her 
precepts, our conduct will exemplify ‘ whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 

Author of Sympathy. 


THE sorrows of a pure heart are like May 
frosts, the forerunner of a fervent summer- 
time. 

The tears of the compassionate are sweeter 
than dew-drops falling from roses on the bosom 
of the earth.— Economy of Life. 





the gallery; for though the gathering was very 
large, I saw no person, except the skirts of 
those who sat near me, until in awfulness, I 
had bowed the knee in supplication. I was 
then favored to feel a peaceful quiet; thankful 
to hear the gospel preached by those of greater 
experience. After meeting, divers Friends no- 
ticed me very kindly, none more so, than my 
valued friend, Esther Tuke. Our further 
knowledge of and union with each other, be- 
came very strong, even like a “threefold cord.” 
When the meetings were over, my dear com- 
panion and self returned home, taking the 
meeting at Sheffield in our way, on First-day 
following; where Friends received us with 
great kindness. 

But now apprehensive that resignation of 
this kind might continue to be called for, I 
thought it best to seek out for a steady qualified 
helper in my school, and found such a one in 
my cousin, Ann Lowe, of Worcester. I often 
visited my dear and much tried friend, Ruth 
Fallows, of Castle Donnington, and sometimes 
accompanied her to a few neighboring meet- 
ings. She was a true living gospel minister, 
and her company was helpful, encouraging 
and edifying. She told me of a prospect she had 
of religious duty, to visit some of the northern 
counties and Scotland; to which I made no 
other remark, than the expression of a full be- 
lief, that the same Divine hand which had been 
her support in-all her trials, travails, and exer- 
cises, would still be with her. 

Some time after this. conversation, my own 
mind was impressed with a prospect of vigiting 
the meetings at Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and some parts of Lancashire. While this was 
under my notice, though not mentioned to any, 
dear Ruth Fallows came to Nottingham, and 
being at our house, remarked, she was not gone 
the journey she had told me of. I said, “ No, 
though I expected thou wouldst; yet I don’t 
want to part with thee.” She replied, “I don’t 
know what I am waiting for, except it be for 
thee to go along with me; and if so, 1 am willing 
to wait still longer; so be honest, and let me 
know thy thoughts.” I then opened to her my 
prospect of the before-mentioned counties, but 
thought, if my friends should set me at liberty, 
i. would be proper to inform the parents of the 
children, as my absence would be for a longer 
period than at any time before; which I did, 
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and received their cordial approbation, and 
from some the expression of near sympathy. 

Way being thus opened, I laid my concern 
before Friends of our Monthly Meeting, who 
gave me a certificate, the first I had had of the 
kind; and after carefully endeavoring to put 
all things in order, relative to the children and 
family affairs, and my dear sister being willing, 
as she always was, to give me up to the point 
ings of duty, we took a solemn and heart-ten- 
dering leave of each other. 

We had many long days’ journeys, and I 
often felt much fatigued; my bodily frame not 
being yet strong, and my appetite poor, so that I 
could not take much food ; but the season of 
the year being favorable, through Divine favor 
we got as speedily along as most who had tra- 
velled the like journey. We had much cause 
gratefully and humbly to acknowledge that 
mercy and kindness had been with us, who 
went to the battle, and with those who staid by 
the stuff; for on my safe return I found my 
family well, to our mutual rejoicing, as did my 
worthy companion, her kind hu: band. 

On the 7th of Eighth month, 1766, Martha 
Winter was married, at Nottingham, to Richard 
Routh, of Manchester, and removed to his resi- 
dence in that town. 

My bodily health for two or three years after 
our marriage was not very strong, and my exer- 
cises many; yet I went several short journeys, 
besides attending our Monthly and Quarterly 
meetings, and several times the Yearly Meeting 
in London; going on horseback with my bus- 
band and divers other friends, which was the 

neral mode of travelling at that time. 

I attended the Yearly Meeting for the princi- 
pality of Wales several times, once in company 
with my dear and valued friend Francis Dod- 
shon; and on our return we visited the meet- 
ings and families of friends in Shropshire. My 
dear and much esteemed companion, though in 
a very low and depressed state of mind, was 
oftgn clothed in her gospel mission as with the 
King’s royal apparel. 

Some time after, I felt again the pointings 
of duty to attend another Yearly Meeting in 
Wales, to go from thence to Bristol, and to take 
meetings as they lay in the way to the Yearly 
Meeting in London, and others on my retura 
home. For this service I had a certificate 
from our Monthly Meeting, and was accom- 
panied by my dear friend Elizabeth Jolly; but 
not having gone such a journey before, without 
a yoke-fellow in gospel labor, it felt very 
weighty. My mind was often under secret 
discouragement, and, in a particular manner, 
when my kind companion was likely to return 
home from London and leave me alone, having 
several counties to visit. 

This time of holding our Anonal Solemnity 
in 1784 was a very memorable one, ‘not only in 
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being favored with the company of many am- 
bassadors from America, fraught with gospel 
mission, but in having the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting fully authorized and_ established. 
When the Yearly Meeting closed, I felt ex- 
ceedingly dismayed, which my dear uncle John 
Routh perceiving, inquired the cause of my 
being so affected. I told him I was likely to 
be left without a companion, and scarcely knew 
how to sustain the prospect. He encouraged 
me with all the tenderness of a beloved father 
in the Truth, not doubting but I should be 
helped along beyond my expectation ; and the 
way soon opened for my joining my dear friend 
Rebecca Wright, one of the before-mentioned 
Friends from America. 

Friends in general appeared well satisfied 
with our being united as companions; and 
after visiting the Meetings in the city, we set 
forward through the counties I had in view, 
till we came to Manchester, where finding my 
dear husband and relations well, was cause of 
renewed thankfulness to the Author of all good, 
who had thus helped and provided for me be- 
yond all expectation. It was needful for Re- 
becca to make some stay here, and my dear 
aunt Sarah ‘l'aylor accompanied her to several 
places and meetings, which was very aceeptable 
and encouraging to her. 

My husband and friends being willing for 
me to join her again, we bent our course north- 
ward, taking our Quarterly Meeting in the way, 
where we had the acceptable company of Nicho- 
las Walne. We proceeded through the north- 
ern counties into Scotland, more than twenty 
miles north of Aberdeen, visiting not only the 
Meetings but the families of Friends. 1t was 
in the depth of winter, which proved a very 
cold one, attended with more snow than aged 
people in those parts could remember; but 
Friends were very kind in caring for us. 

We had much trial and jeapordy in crossing 
some of the large rivers, on our return to Ed- 
inburg, where we also visited the families, and 
had deep exercise in the labor 

In coming thence to Kelso, forty miles,—a 
very bleak, open road,— scarcely a track was to 
be found for the horses, the snow was so deep; 
yet that Almighty power who calleth his serv- 
ants and handmaids thus to work in his vine- 
yard, was graciously pleased to lead us safely 
through our perilous journey, in time to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting for Yorkshire, beld at 
Leeds; whence I returned home, and Sarah 
Birkbeck accompanied my dear companion for 
some time ; as did also my dear friend Elizabeth 
Jolly. After this, I joined Rebecca Wright 
again, and accompanied her through the west- 
eo nearly to the Land’s End in Corn- 
wall. 

My dear companion Rebecca Wright was 4 
greatly tried traveller, and was often in the 
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deeps, of which, according to my measure, I | constables to stop awhile, as some friends wished 
took part with her; and sometimes hearing her | to see bis father. 
mention how differently she got along in her| The distance was about a mile, and the snow 
own country in her Gospel travels, was fearful | falling so thick, it was not safe to go any other 
I was not such a companion to her as she had | way but on foot, which we willingly did, accom- 
there, which often caused me to weep in the| panied by John Lambley and his valuable wife 
night season, and think it might be best for me| We found Thomas Norton in a quiet, resigned 
to return home : but this she could scarcely bear| state. The men very civilly offered to leave 
to hear mentioned ; and being closely united to| the room and withdraw into the kitchen. Our 
her in the bonds of the Gospel, I stayed with | visit was very grateful to him, and seemed to 
her till I saw her on ship-board, with several | strengthen his mind in resignation to the per- 
others of her fellow laborers, returning to their| mitted trial. His children also seemed more 
native land. I then stayed at home a consider- | settled; and the constables were willing to stay 
able time, and was thankful I had peacefuljin the village till morning. On our return 
liberty to do so. through Worcester, we went to see him in his 
About the year 1787 I had for some time| prison-bouse, found him very composed, and 
had an opening prospect of religious duty, not| reading Sewel’s History; the jailer and his 
only to visit the meetings, but also the families| wife were very kind to him. Some skilful 
of Friends in Worcestershire, my native county ; | friends in the city, on lodking over the indict- 
and with this impression was led to look toward | ment, believed it faulty, and took a Counsellor’s 
Martha Howarth, a member of our Quarterly | opinion, who advised them to bring it to an 
Meeting, as a companion. ; assize trial; which they did, and the Judge 
When the time came for moving, being fur-| quashed the indictment, and set the prisoner 
nished with certificates from our respective | at liberty in open court. 
Monthly Meetings, we set forward by way of (To be continued.) 
Cheshire and Coalbrookdale, and entered the 
county of Worcester, at Dudley, where the} Be on the lookout for opportunities to help 
ancient and honorable family of the Paytons|the poor, and you will find them spring up in 
used to live; but they were then all removed} your pathway at almost every turn. Often, 
by death or otherwise. Thence we went to| without the sacrifice of ten minutes’ time, you 
Stourbridge, where I first drew breath. Inthe! can confer a lasting benefit. A piece of in- 
city of Worcester, as in other places, in visiting | formation or instruction, a little timely help, is 
the families of Friends, we were favored with | often a greater charity than a piece of money 
the company of one in the station of an Elder,| would be. 
who couldy,bear testimony to what we had to 








minister; which has always been my choice in 
such service. This friend being baptized with 
the one baptism, could feelingly partake with 
us in the cup of suffering, and rejoice with 
us when Truth was raised into dominion ; that 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
There are many individuals who in “ the cool, 
sequestered vate of life,” have “ kept the noise- 
less tenor of their way,” whose biographies, 


our spirits were tenderly united, and also to the | destitute though they may be of stirring inci- 
seed of God in that place. Our labors there | dents would, if written, furnish valuable lessons 
closed with a public meeting on a First-day | of instruction: stimulating others to cultivate 


evening, which was a large, open, and satisfac- 
tory opportunity. We then took the other side 
of the county, and were favored in like manver 


those quiet virtues which equally adorn the 
highest and the lowliest stations. With this 


with the company of helpers in the work, which | view, and as a tribute to her worth, the follow- 


closed at the Monthly Meeting at Alcester. 
I felt pressed in spirit to return to Freding- 
ton, about six miles distant, to our friends Joho 


ing memoir is offered for publication : 
SARAH PEARSON. 


and Sarah Lambley’s, though the evening was} The subject of this memoir was born in 
very stormy, the snow falling very thick. We| Chester County, Pennsylvania, in the vicinity 
got there safely, and were taking some refresh-| of Downingtown, about the year 1776, and was 
ment, when a young man, son of Thomas Nor- | a member, with her family, of Euchlan parti- 
ton, came into the house, and seemed much | cular Meeting, and at the time of her birth of 
affected. His father had been threatened with | Goshen Monthly Meeting. : 
imprisonment for non-payment of tithes; and| After the decease of her mother, in company 
e said two constables were at their house, and | with her two elder sisters, then unmarried, she 
talked of taking him part of the way to Wor-| came to Philadelphia, with a view of earning a 
cester that night. I then believed that this was| livelihood. This movement took place about 
the cause of my being impressed to return there:|the commencement of the present century. 
80 we sent the young man back to request the | The whole stock of money among the three s:s- 
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ters did not exceed forty dollars, and to pre- 
serve it intact for future use, they economized 
by walking to the city some 35 or 40 miles, 
carrying their burdens with them. With this 
meagre capital, but full of hope, they rented, 
soon after their arrival, a small house in Cher- 
ry Street, near Eighth. The street being. at 
that time unpaved, and having a population 
pear them, anything but desirable, yet, with a 
firm trust in an All-wise Director and Care 
taker, the three sisters commenced business in 
this secluded place, and soon, by plying their 
needles, and selling small wares adapted to 
their neighborhood, they managed to pay their 
rent, and supply all their wants. 

In 1804, Mary, the eldest sister, was united 
in marriage to James Truman, a member of 
the same meeting, and who lived in the neigh- 
borhood. This connection, although separat- 
ing the sisters, added to their strength in rela- 
tion to business matters; and soon thereafter 
the little shop began to assume larger propor- 
tions, and the stock of goods to increase. The 
fawiliar name of “ Quaker girls,” brought many 
to deal with them even from remote parts of 
the city. Their kind manners, and strict inte- 
grity in all their transactions were soon noti- 
ced, and paved the way for permanent customers. 
























been educated, in relation to public worship on 
other days than the first of the week, was a 
marked feature in their business life. When 
the meeting hour came, although many cus- 
tomers might be waiting in the store, they 
would kindly, but firmly inform them of their 
practice of attending to that important duty, 
and that they must defer further business until 
the close of the meeting. This practice was 
continued throughout their business life. Not 
only the mid-week, but during the quarterly 
and yearly meetings. Such seasons were to 
them not only duties to fulfil, but refreshments 
which they were not willing to forego for the 
sake of worldly profit. 

This fact of their religious care was soon un- 
| derstood and appreciated by their customers, 
. | as also by those from whom they obtained their 
supplies of goods ; confidence growing in them 
for their uprightness in this respect. This was 
often apparent, for when the store door 
was again opened for business, the influx 
of customers seemed to have greatly increased. 

The little store in Cherry Street soon be- 
came too small for the increase of business, 
when it was resolved to make a change. In 
view of this, their means having sufficiently in- 
creased, they purchased a lot of ground on 7th 
Street of their brother-in-law, James Truman, 
and next to his dwelling, whereon they erected 
a house adapted at that time for dwelling and 
store, in which they lived during most of the 
remainder of their lives. 
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The religious sentiment in which they had | 






ELLIGENCER. 


This move greatly enlarged their business, 
and they were now looked upon as among the 
most prosperous of our retail dry goods traders. 
This prosperity, however, did not lessen their 
humility; they believed their efforts were 
rightly directed by a superintending Power, 
and to that Power they still looked for guidance 
and protection. 

As their means increased, their benevolence 
enlarged ; and we find them engaged in every 
good work which they conceived might operate 
to benefit the race. The Anti-Slavery move- 
ment claimed their largest sympathy; and much 
of their income was devoted tothe furtherance | 
of the cause of human liberty. Private chari- 
ties, however, were among the largest means to 
keep their resources from increasing, and these 
were dispensed without ostentation ; for no one, 
other than the recipients and themselves, knew 
of these bounties. 

In 1817, Phebe, the elder of the two sisters, 
was married to Nathan Allen Smith, a member 
and minister of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
vf Philadelphia for the Northern District, of 
which also they were then members. This 
connection continued for several years, during 
a part of which time, Sarah retired from her 
usual active pursuits, and the store was closed. 
One of her intimate friends, however, desiring 
to go into the same kind of business, suggested 
her engaging with her; she listened to the so- 
licitation, and in order to assist her friend, con- 
cluded to forego her retirement, arid appear 
again in the active world. She accordingly 

entered into partnership, giving her credit 
and experience, as well as her full share of en- 
ergetic duty. This effort in behalf of one she 
esteemed, was crowned with remarkable suc- 
cess, as a very few years found her retiring 
with an ample competency. Her business life 
may now be considered as closed. Nathan A. 
Smith died, and the two sisters were placed 
very much in one respect as they had com- 
menced. The store was changed into a parior, 
and the business given up. 

The death of James Truman about this time, 
also had an important bearing upon the three 
sisters. They had held close and near com- 
panionsbip, had lived side by side, but now the 
counsellor, the protector, and husband of the 
eldest was gone. The widow, for the remain- 
der of her life, was a dweller with her sisters, 
under the same roof. Mary survived her hus- 
band several years, and died in a good old 
age. 

"th. 1827, when the voices of many among 

Friends were conflicting, some directing to the 
letter, and others to the spirit, their own minds, 
long familiar with Divine admonitions, requit- 
ed no outward voice to instruct them where to 
place their confidence and their hope. It was 
uot in formulas of doctrine, but in a practical 
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conformity to an unwritten gospel upon their 
inner life, to which they gave heed, and this 
brought the three sisters in unison with Friends 
in their efforts for the sustainment of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, then convening at 
Cherry Street Meeting House. With this 
meeting they united in the maintenance and 
spreading of that liberal Christianity which had 
been owned and suffered for by our worthy 
predecessors. 

In 1853, Phebe departed this life, leaving 
behind her many to mourn her loss, as with 
her death a large number of charitable dona- 
tions closed. Sarah was now left alone. She 
drew around, her, however, those who felt an 
interest in her welfare, and for the remaining 
period of her life continued to exercise the 
same active benevolence that had been her 
wont for so many years, not letting her left 
hand know what her right was doing. 

Several years before her death, her hearing 
became dull, and her eye-sight dimmed, and 
with the decline of her physical powers, the 
mental participated, so as seriously to disqualify 
her for her usual active movements. She now 
mostly remained at home ; in consequence, her 
place became vacant in the meeting-house, from 
which she had been seldom absent during her 
adult life, and where she had so much delight- 
ed to go. This necessity for retirement increas- 
ed in the latter part of her life, so that she 
felt often unequal to the task of seeing her 
friends who called on her. As she grew in 
years, she seemed to grow in innocency; and 
she often spoke of her death, yet felt willing to 
wait her appointed time. At seasons, how- 
ever, a cloud would pass over her mind, and 
dissolution was then looked towards with some 
degree of apprehension, lest she had not fulfil- 
led all that had been laid to her charge. In 
these hours of trial, she would sometimes refer 
to that which had at times comforted her un- 
der similar feelings, and would say, “ Thy rod 
and thy staff yet comfort me.” Her mind now 
falling back into the track of childhood, was 
often found reverting to scenes which at that 
period of her life had afforded pleasure or pro- 
fit; and although her memory for present facts 
had nearly failed, her recollections of child. 
hood were vivid, and she would be heard re- 
peating thoughts and lines of poetry gathered 
at that time, but long hidden, to be re-opened 
at this late period, when the more recent 
thoughts and labors of mature life had nearly 
closed. 

In the early part of the Seventh month. 
1865, she was taken seriously ill, and although 
at times reviving, it soon became evident that 
her dissolution was nigh at hand; which so- 
lemn event occurred on the 2Uth of the same 
month, during an apparent sleep. 

Thus closed a most useful and exemplary 


life—a life that was ever teaching, “ Be ye 
diligent in business, serving the Lord.” She 
was truly a watchwoman, guarding every ave- 
nue of her mind, and allowing no slip of her 
tongue to do injury to another. 

Meek and lowly in spirit, she ever appeared 
as she felt ; and she and her sister Phebe will 
be remembered by many as sitting on the 
stairway leading to the youth’s galleries, during 
the crowded meetings at Cherry Street Meet- 
ing house, rather than choosing more suitable 
accommodations. 

Having been lorg accustomed to entertain 
friends during the time of holding the Yearly 
Meeting, she was not willing to close that ave- 
nue of social and profitable enjoyment, and re- 
quested her housekeeper to inform her friends 
who usually lodged with her that her doors 
were yet open, expressing that, although she 
could not be with them and enjoy their society, 
as she had been wont, yet she hoped they 
wight realize their usual satisfaction. This in- 
Vitation was accepted, and she expressed being 
comforted at the close of such occasions. 

As she lived, she died—quiet and peaceful ; 
and we cannot doubt from the faith we have in 
the wisdom and arrangements of Him who calls 
and disposes, that He has prepared for her that 
gladness which will make full amends for all 
sorrows and trials which may have been expe- 
rienced while fulfilling her duties here. 

As far as could be learned, she had reached 
her 89th year. The funeral was attended by 
many friends and neighbors, and in the solema 
interval preceding the removal of her body 
from the dwelling she had so long occupied, 
the voices of affectionate interest were heard, 
citing to her simple yet dedicated life, and call- 
ing on all to come, and be partakers at the 
same Fountain whereof she had drank, and 
been refreshed. 

Her body was interred in Fair-Hill Burial 
Ground. G. 

Seventh month 25th, 1865. 

Apvice to Youna Propie.— Keep good 
company or none. Never be idle. If your 
hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to 
the cultivation of your minds. Always speak 
the truth. Make few promises. Live up to 
your engagements. Keep your own secrets, if 
you have any. When you speak to a person, 
look him in the face. Good company and good 
conversation, are the very sinews of virtue. 
Your character cannot be essentially injured, 
except by your own acts. If any one speaks 
evil of you, let your life be such that no one 
will believe him. Drink no kind of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Ever live (misfortune excepted) 
within your income. When you retire to bed, 
think over what you have been doing during 
the day. Make no haste to be rich, if you 
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would prosper. Small and steady gains give 
competency with tranquillity of mind. Never 
pay at any game of chance. Avoid temptation. 

aro money before you spend it. Never run 
into debt unless you see a way to get out of it. 
Do not marry until you are able to support a 
wife. Never speak evil of any one. Be just 
before you are generous. Keep yourself inno- 
cent if you would be happy. Save when you 
are young that you may spend when you are 
old. Read over the above maxims at least 
once a week. 


consistent parents eat their meal of blessing 
alone, but they make the room shine like the 
fire of a holy sacrifice.” And that sacred 
flame shall not go out when the years of their 
own pilgrimage are ended. The children who 
gathered around it in the days of their fathers, 
and caught their first religious glow from its 
heaven-kindled heat, shall guard and feed it in 
generations to come; and children’s children 
shall walk in its light, and rejoice io its genial 
warmth. A good man, though poor as Lazarus 
himself, leaves a priceless patrimony to his 
children. “For the mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children, to such as keep his covenant, and to 
those that remember his commandments to do 
them.” QO, then, let the light of parental 
piety be like the domestic lamp placed on the 
lamp-stand, that it may give light to all who 
are in the house. Then will the blessed 
promise be fulfilled, “I will pour water upon 
him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground ; I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine offspring; and 
they shall spring up as among the grass, as 
willows by the water-courses. One shall say, 
1 am the Lord’s ; and another shall call himself 
by the name of Jacob; and another shall sub- 
scrihe with his hand unto the Lord, and sur- 
name himself by the name of Israel.” —From 
the “‘ Mother of the Welseys :” a Biography. 
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Diep, on the 13th inst., of cholera infantum, Exiza- 
BETH, daughter of Richard R. and Harriet T. Haines, 
of Brooklyn; aged three and a half months. 


——, 8th mo. 7th, at his residence, Jenkintown, 
Pa., Joun Maruer, in his 90th year, a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, 8th mo. 8th, Mary Heuen, daughter of Oliver 
and Alice S. Wilson, aged 2 years 9 months. 





, 8th mo. 9th, Stockton H. eldest son of 
Charles and the late Rachel S. Evans. 


——, near Smithfield, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
16th of 5th mo., 1865, Sanan ArmitTaGe, a member 
and Elder of Salem Quarterly Meeting, in the 73d 
year of her age. 


——, 6th mo. 28th 1865, at the house of her son- 
in-law, Charles Brosius, near Alliance, Stark Co., 
Ohio, Jane Hities, wife of Robert Hilles, in the 
85th year of her age. 





Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 


THE ADAPTATION OF MATERIAL WORKS TO 
HUMAN CULTURE. 


(Continued from page 317.) 


Let us now turo from the land to the water. 
Nearly three-fourths of the earth’s surface is 
covered with water. The Pacific Ocean alone, 
it is computed, occupies more space than all 
the dry land. It may seem a strange dispro- 
portion of waste and apparently useless water, 
to fruitful soil. But let us consider it. This 
soil can yield nothing without a certain amount 
of moisture. A certain amount—neither more 
nor less; too much would saturate and debili- 
tate the vegetation, too little would dry it up. 
Now the sea is the source of moisture, the 
nurse of rains. Evaporation lifts up the watery 
particles into the air; whence they are borne 
upon the land, to fallin showers, to distil in 
dew, to bathe the mountain heights, whence 
they gush forth in springs, gather into streams, 
and form and feed mighty rivers; and for all 
these purposes, the- supply is, in the general, 
just what is wanted; neither too much, 
nor too little. But this evaporation from the 
sea ; what does it give us? Pure water; an 
extract from the mass, as exactly separated as 
if it were distilled in an alembic. Suppose 





, at her residence near New Market, Frederick 
Co., Md.,on the first of 8th month, 1865, after a 
lingering illness, Many Fargcuakr, in the 82d year of 
herage ; a member and Elder of Bush Creek Pre- 
parative Meeting. 


——, at her residence, in Westfield, N. J., on the 
28th of 7th month, 1865, Racugt, wife of William 
Borton, and daughter of William and Rachel Evans, 
in the 63d year of her age; a member and elder of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

Tt is a solemn truth, and well deserves the 
attention of those whom it may concern, that 
parental influence cannot be ignored. For 
good or for evil, it is ever working ; and, to a 
large extent, it forms the character, and shapes 
the destiny of the children. Subtle and im- 
perceptible it may be; but it is not the less 
potent or real. “ As from the eyes of some in- 
dividuals, and the tongues of others, there 
issues an evil influence ; as between the vital 
spirits of friends and relatives there is a cog- 
nation, and they refresh each other like social 
plants; so in parents and children, there is so 
great a society of nature and manners, of 
blessing and cursing, that an evil parent cannot 
perish in a single death; neither can holy and 
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that the saline particles were lifted into the 
air, to fall in rain, and flow in the rivers; that 
it rained brine, and that brackish and bitter 
waters flowed in all our streams and fountains ! 


What an element indeed—what a blessing is 


pure water !— the most exquite refreshment 
of thirst, the only cleanser of impurity for the hu- 


man skin and forall that pertains to human use, 


the only healthful solvent of vegetable food for 


the daily meal. And suppose that the pure 


springs or the medicinal waters were turned in- 
to bursting fountains of champagne wine; it 


would seem as if nature, in her secret’ caverns, 


had plotted for our destruction! And I con- 
fess that | am struck, not only with the bless- 


ing and beauty, but with the mystery of this 


element. We know nothing of the hidden con- 
nection between its particles, by which it is a 


flowing liquid, instead of a mere conglomera- 


tion of atoms. If it were poured into our cup 


and bowl, as disintegrated albeit golden sands, 
we could neither drink it, nor wash in it. 
More wonderfu! than any enchanted cup, is 


that which we daily put to our lips; choicer 


than all the cosmetics of Arabia, is that morn- 
ing ablution; and well might it be, every 
morning as an outpoured oblation of pure 


thanksgiving. And when it fallsin refreshing 
rain—in the fine rain upon the mown grass— 


who can help sometimes thinking what it would 


have been if it had come down in sheets of 


water ; how it would have deluged and crushed 
the tender herb beneath ? 


But why is the sea salt? Or what purpose 


is served by its saltness? Professor Maury, of 


the Washington Observatory, has given to this 
question an answer of singular interest. He 
has shown that the whole oceanic circulation 
depends mainly upon this quality of saltness. 
And upon this circulation depends again the 
tempering of all climates, both hot and cold. 
For if the ocean stood still, then increasing 
masses of ice in the north, and increasing heat 
at the equator, would make both zones unin- 
habitable. Of this oceanic circulation, the 
Gulf Stream is an example; but there are 
other currents no less remarkable. The aretic 
Vvoyagers, wintering in Davis’s Straits and 
Wellington Channel, found themselves drifted 
southward by a surface current—in one in- 
stance, a thousand miles in nine months— 
while, at the same time, icebergs, sunk deep in 
the water, and taking the effect of an under- 
current, were borne the very opposite way— 
borne northward, through crashing fields of ice, 
at the rate, in ove instance, of four knots an 
hour. 

But how is this effect produced? The im- 
Mense equatorial evaporation—i. e. the taking 
up of immense quantities of water—lowers the 
sea level. A surface current from the north 
flows down to supply the deficiency. This in- 

































deed would take place if the sea were fresh 
But in salt water, as the evaporation does not 
take up the salt, it leaves the surface water 
salter, 7. e. heavier. Consequently it sinks; 
and thus, by its momentum, it prepares in the 
depths of the equatorial seas an undercurrent, 
which flows northward. In an ocean of fresh 
water, this result would be superficial and 
partial. 

But let us look at other ministries of the 
ocean. 

At first sight it would seem as if this ocean 
barrier would separate nations—shut them up 
in solitariness and isolation. But what is made 
of this seeming obstacle? Why, in fact, no- 
thing is made a medium of intercourse between 
distant nations like the ocean; and intercourse 
is the grand educator, civilizer. If Europe had 
been separated from us by 3,000 miles of land, 
we might hardly have reached her yet; or 
rather she might have hardly reached us— 
hardly have discovered this quarter of the 
world. Or if some wandering tribes had 
found their way over the intervening distance, 
there would nevertheless bave been little or 
no intercourse. The vast plains of Asia were 
traversed only by here and there a trader or 
caravan, or else by invadingarmies. Invasion, 
perhaps, was better for the world’s culture than 
sterile seclusion—than the sitting apart and 
alone, each people and nation alone, amidst 
hereditary and unbroken ideas and customs. 
But now the commerce of the seas is peace- 
fully doing that which war did of old. It is bring- 
ing ail nations acquainted with one another, 
interfusing their spirit and life blood, binding 
them together, and makirg brethren of hostile 
races ; and at the same time, opening the com- 
mon fund of earth’s bouaties and blessings 
to every clime and country. The dread _bar- 
rier of the sea has melted away into a liquid 
plain, best fitted to buoy up and bear on our 
vessels ; better for intercourse than if it was 
spanned with bridges, or crossed in every 
direction by causeways of stone or railroads 
of ever-enduring iron. And if there be per- 
sons—and I confess myself to be one of them 
—who prefer the causeways and the railroads 
—prefer any conceivable locomotion to a sea 
voyage, yet nature’s plan is not to gratify the 
few, but to benefit the many. And I cannot 
help thinking that art will yet find means 
to relieve this horrible misery, this sickness 
of the sea. 

It was indeed a dread barrier to those who 
first saw it; but what was its effect? It 
tempted their courage and enterprise: it call- 


ed out their energy, hardihood and skill, and 


has thus contributed, along with intercourse 


and commerce, to make them the most pros- 
perous and civilized people in the world ; wit- 
ness the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the Greeks 
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the Romans, and the modern European and dictated it to the “noble and amiable police- 
American communities. Everywhere the high-| sergeant,” and enabled him to control “the 
est civilizations have found their home upon | Wildest of navvies,” did but govern the conduct 
the shores of the sea, and upon the rivers that| of statesmen, how soon would “ wars cease unto 
flowed down into it. The ship is the most sig-| the end of the world.” ; 

nificant emblem in the scutcheon of freedom,| An instance of the efficacy of forbearing and 
polity, and progress. One has termed it “ that 
swan of the sea ;” but it is like anything but a 
swan, to the unpractised beholder. I remem- 
ber the first time that I saw aship part from 
the shore—the solid shore as one well feels it 
to be at such a moment: all was solid, firm, 
calm, quiet here; but there, all was alive, and 
seemed rushing upon some unknowa fate; the 
roaring of the wind in the cordage, the swelling 
of the sails to the breeze, the straining of every 
yard and mast, and, as it seemed to me, of 
every mighty rib in the almost living mass, inspir- 
ed me with asort of terror. But the strong 
hearts that swayed it felt no terror; every 
motion was easy to them, every rope in the com- 
plicated network that bound it was familiar: 
and under their charge it swept over the deep, 
as free and fearless as if it were some huge 
seabird seeking its own natural element. 

(To be continued.) 




































late di graceful riots at Belfast. After much 
violence had been exhibited by both parties, 
‘‘the magistrate,” as the report states, “ was 
compelled to read the Riot Act, and directed 
the constabulary to fire on the mob. Just as 
they were about to obev, a young man entreated 
the magistrate to give him five minutes, and he 
would endeavor to get the crowd to disperse. 
Through his timely interference the mob broke 
up, and hostilities terminated, without any 
shots being fired.” 

It may be said, that in such instances as 
these the offenders know that if they do not 
submit quietly, they will be compelled to yield 
to superior force. But numberless cases might 
be cited in proof of the controlling influence of 
moral power, where there was no force in re- 
serve to appeal to. The following is of this 
description :— 

Dorothea Dix, a benevolent American lady, 
-| in travelling through an univhabitated part of 
Michigan, found that the driver of the carriage 
she hired had provided himself with pistols. 
She persuaded him to give them up, which he 
did with reluctance. In passing through a 
forest, a man rushed into the road, caught the 
horse by the bridJe, and demanded her purse. 
‘Are you not ashamed,” said she, “to rob a 
woman? [I have but little money, and that I 
want to defray my expenses in visiting prisons 
and poorhouses, &c. If you have been unfor- 
tunate, or are in distress and in want of money, 
I will give yousome.” The man’s countenance 
changed—he became deadly pale, and ex- 
claimed, “That voice!” and told her that he 
had been in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, where 
he heard her addressing some of the prisoners 
in an adjoining cell, and that he recognized 
her voice. He expressed deep sorrow at the 
outrage he had committed. Dorothea Dix then 
drew out her purse, and said to him, “T will 
give you something to support you until you 
can get into honest employment.” He declined 
taking anything, till she insisted on his doing 
so, lest he should be tempted to rob some one 
else before he could get into employment. | 

_ In this instance, if the driver had retained 
his pistols, no doubt one or two murders would 
have been committed. And how continually 
are cases occurring, which prove how much bet- 
ter it would be quietly to submit to the loss of 
a little money or plate than to sacrifice life by 
attempts at resistance. It is not long since 4 
clergyman and his wife were murdered in 
Sussex by burglars, who were afterwards ap- 


“you’D BETTER COME QUIETLY.” 


‘“‘Words of kindness, spoke in season, 
Have a weight with men of reason.” 


A popular lecturer has observed, that social 
and moral improvements commonly move up- 
wards in society,—they do not commence with 
the rich and great, but gradually reach them 
from below. 

Mention is made by the authoress of English 
Hearts and English Hands of an iodividual in 
humble life whose conduct may afford a useful 
lesson to princes, ministers of state, and generals 
of armies. It is an instance of the control of 
brute force by moral power. 

She observes :—“ It was during the winter of 
1855 that we first became fully acquainted with 
the character of the serjeant of police at Beck- 
enham—a man who, with spirit and courage 
equal to any emergency, has never, in any mob 
or fight, either received or struck a blow, 
though firm and strict in all the duties of his 
calling. No collision is ever dreamt of between 
the wildest of the navvies and our policeman. 
Even in such a case as a man having to be im- 
ptisoned for misconduct, a pat on the shoulder, 
and ‘ You’d better come quietly with me, my 
man,’ is found to be the utmost rigor of the law 
which is required to be exercised by this noble 
and amiable man.” 

In what a variety of circumstances is the 
principle applicable that is comprised in these 

words, “ You'd better come quietly,” and how 
often would its application prevent much crime 
and suiering! If the kindly spirit which 


conciliatory measures occurred at one of the | 
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rehended, and one of them was executed. 
hile in prison, after his condemnation, this 
man asserted that they would have committed 
no personal violence if the clergyman had not 
been armed and attempted to resist them. 
Here were three violent deaths, in consequence of 
being prepared for defence. And thus the 
various nations of Europe, being armed to the 
utmost and always prepared for fighting, treat 
each other as brigands or pirates, instead of 
trying the gentle modes of calming the violent 
and quarrelsume, which reason and Christianity 
dictate. 

That tribes and communities even of men as 
violent and uncivilized as the wildest of navvies, 
may be controlled by kind and just treatment, 
has been proved in numérous instances. Ip a 
speech recently delivered by Senator Houston, 
of Texas, United States, on the Army Bill, 
after stating that he had been so much asso- 
ciated with the Indians as well to understand 
their character, he said, ‘‘I have not failed to 
conciliate the Indians, wherever I have tried ; 
and how? By even-handed justice. Hold 
the scales of justice suspended with a steady 
hand between yourself and the Indian, and you 


‘will have no danger from him; it will not be 


necessary to suspend the sword over bis head, 
like the sword of Democles. Why, sir, with 
the one-hundredth part of the money expended 


_ to support the army, or even less, you could 


feed the Indians on our borders, and clothe 
them in comfortable garments; and then you 
would need no army, except to take care of 
your fortresses and keep your arms in 
order.” 

Well would it have been if England had 
adopted this policy towards the aborigines of 
the countries where she has founded celonies ? 
Notwithstanding all that is said by the advo- 
cates of war about physical force alone being 
applicable to unreasonable men, and the ne- 
cessity of being always prepared for war, it is 
still true, that “the meek shall inherit the earth, 
and shall delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace.”’—London Herald of Peace. 





THE RESULT OF EMANCIPATION. 


Joseph Segar, in an address lately delivered 
at Richmond, bears the following testimony to 
the value of free over slave labor : 


“T speak from experience and observation. 
Qmy own county, where emancipation has 
been in practical operation from the commence- 
ment of the war, and on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, where the policy has been fairly 
tested, it is an ascertained fact that the farmers 
make more clear money with hired colored 
labor than they did when they cultivated their 
farms with their own slaves. The profit is 
generally doubled ; in some cases trebled. 


‘© What is to be the result of this radical 
change in the labor system of the South no one 
can foresee. Iam frank to confess that I at 
first thought it would be attended with shock, 
and revulsion, and unsettling disturbance. 
But I distrust the correctness of my original 
opinion. Lincline now to the idea, founded 
on practical observation, that the’ whole re- 
lation between master and servant may be so 
disposed of as to avuid crush and crash, and 
improve the condition of both races. Make 
the negro work—which the Government seems 
disposed to do, and which necessity will make 
him to do—require both white and black mnu- 
tually to observe their contracts one with the 
other—let the white men give the colored men 
fair wages, and otherwise treat them kindly— 
which it is to their interest to do—and the 
transition from slave to free labor will no “‘ tale 
of ruin tell,” and the country will be freed al- 
most insensibly of one of the greatest evils that 
ever afflicted and cursed it. 


——_—-~0 


From the Scientific American. 


LECTURE ON PERFU MES. 


We have received from Septimus Piesse, Ph. 
D., F. C. 8., a copy of a lecture on perfumes, 
delivered by him before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and we select from it the following ex- 
tracts :— 7 


Perfumes that are derived from plants may be, 
for the purpose of description, conveniently di- 
vided into three classes. Class I. are the most 
ancient, and have been in use from the earliest 
period of which there is record. They consist 
of the various odoriferous gum-resins, which ex- 
ude naturally from the trees which yield them ; 
and to increase the produce, the plants are often 
purposely wounded. ‘The most important are 
benzoin, olibanum, myrrh and camphor. No 
less than 5,000 ewt. of these together are an- 
nually imported into Great Britain. Gum-resins 
form the chief ingredients in incense, and in 
pastilles. These odorous bodies are principally 
consumed in certain religicus ceremonies, and 
from the early custom of burning incense upon 
the holy altar, our word perfume, from per fu- 
mus (by smoke), has been derived. 

Class II. are those perfumes which are pro- 
cured by distillation. This is the first step to 
separate the odorous principle from the material 
which contains it. As soon as the Greeks and 
the Romans learned the use of the alembie or 
still, which was an invention imported by them 
from Egypt, they quickly adapted it to the sep- 
aration of the odorous principle from the nu- 
wervus fragrance-bearing plants which are in- 
digenous to Greece and Italy. An assential oil 
or otto thus produced from orange-flowers bears 
in commerce to this day the name of Neroly, 
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supposed to be so named after the Emperor 
Nero. Long before that time, however, frag- 
rant waters were in use in Arabia, as all may 
learn who read the Arabian Nights. 

More than 200,000 pounds-weight of various 
ottos were imperted into Britain in 1360, and 
valued at £180,000 ; to this must be added at 
least one-third as much again distilled in Eng- 
land. Of the imported articles enumerated, 
oils of lemon and bergamot, from the Two 
Sicilies, reached 128,809 pounds, valued at 
£57,054. 

We now pass to class III. These are the per- 
fumes proper, such as are used for perfuming 
handkerchiefs. It will have been observed, 
that hitherto I have not spoken of the fra- 
grance of any flower, but only of those odors 
which are derived from either the leaves, the 
wood, the fruit, the root, or the seed of the 
plant. What we have now to say refers more 
particularly to the perfumes derived from flow- 
ers. 

Contrary to the general belief nearly all the 
perfumes are not made by distillation, but by 
the processes of eufleurage or inflowering and 
by maceration or infusion. 

The odors of flowers do not, as a general rule 
exist in them as a store or io a gland, but they 
are developed as an exhalation. While the 
flower breathes it yields fragrance, but kill the 
flower and fragrance ceases. It has not been 
ascertained when the discovery was made of 
condensing, as it were, the breath of the flower 
during life ; what we know is, that if a living 
flower be placed near to butter, grease, ani- 
mal fat, or oil, these bodies absorb the odor 
given off by the blossom, and in turn them- 
selves become fragrant. If we spread fresh un- 
salted butter upon the inside of two dessert 
plates, and then fill one of the plates with gath- 
ered fragrant blossoms of clematis, covering 
them over with the second greased plate, we 
shall find that after twenty-four hours the 
grease has become fragrant. The blossoms, 
though separated from the parent stem, do not 
die for some time, but live and exhale odor, 
which is absorbed by the fat; to remove the 
odor from the fat, the fat must be scraped off 
the plates and put into alcohol ; the odor then 
leaves the grease and enters into the spirit, 
which thus becomes “ scent,” and the grease 
again becomes odorless. 

The flower farmers of the Var follow precise- 
ly this method on a very large scale, with but 
a little practical variation, with the following 
flowers ; rose, orange, acacia, violet, jasmin, tu- 
berose and jonquil. The process is termed, as 
said before, enfleurade or inflowering. In the 
valley of the Var there are acres of jasmin, of 
tuberose, of violets, and the other flowers named, 
in due season the air is laden with fragrance, 
the flower harvest is at hand. Women and 


children gather the blossoms which they place 
in little panniers like fishermen’s baskets hung 
over the shoulders. They are then carried to 
the laboratory of flowers and weighed. In the 
laboratory, the harvest of flowers has been anti- | 
cipated. During the previous winter great 
quantities of grease, lard, and beef suet have 
been collected, melted, washed and clarified. 

The great success of this process depends on 
the absolute purity of the grease employed, and 
no pains are spared to thisend. In each labor- 
atory there are several thousand chassis (saches) 
or framed glasses upon which the grease to 
be scented is spread, and upon this grease the 
blossoms are sprinkled or laid. The chasse en 
verre is, in fact, a frame with a glass in it, as 
near as possible like a window sash, only that 
the frame is two inches thicker, so that when 
one chasse is placed on another there is a space 
of four inches between every two glasses, thus 
allowing room for blossoms. Every chasse, or 
sash, is about two feet long by eighteen inches 
broad, as here seen. The flower blossoms are 
changed every day, or every other day, as is 
convenient in regard to the general work of the 
laboratory or flowering of the plants. The 
same grease, however, remains in the chasse so 
long as the particular plant being used yields 
blossoms. Each time the fresh flowers are put 
on, the grease is ‘“‘worked’”—that is serrated 
with a knife—so as to offer afresh surface of 
grease to absorb odor. The grease being in- 
flowered in this way for three weeks or more 
—in fact, so long as the plants produce blos- 
soms—is at last scraped off the chasse, melted, 
strained and poured into tin canisters, and is 
now fit for exportation. We have here speci- 
mens of fat thus inflowered, jasmin fat, orange 
fat, tuberose fat, violet fat, rose fat, etc. In 
every moderate-size laboratory there are em- 
ployed from two to three thousand sashes. 

Fat or oil is perfumed with these same flow- 
ers by the process of maceration ; that is, infa- 
sion of the flowers in oil or melted fat. For 
this end, purified fat is melted in a bain marie 
or warm bath, and the fresh blossoms are in- 
fused in it for several hours. Fresh flowers 
being procured, the spent blossoms are strain- 
ed away and new flowers added repeutedly, so 
long as theycan be procured. The bain marie 
is used in order to prevent the grease becoming 
too hot from exposure to the naked fire; so 
long as the grease is fluid, it is warm enough. 
Oil does not require to be warmed, but im- 
proved results are obtained when it is — 
heated. We have upon the wall here a skete 
showing the water bath for melting the fat or 
warming the oil. 

Jasmin and tuberose produce best perfumed 
grease by enfleurage, but rose, orange, and aca- 
cia give more satisfactory products by macera- 
tion ; while violet and jonquil grease is best 
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obtained by the joint processes—enfleurage fol-' HOME’S HARMONY. 
lowed by maceration. 

In order now to obtain the perfume of these 
flowers in the form used for scenting handker- 
chiefs, we have to infuse the scented fat or oil, 
made by and of the above methods, in strong 
alcohol, that is, rectified spirits of wine. 

In extracting the odor from solid fat it has to 
be chopped up fine as suet is chopped, or melt- 
ed, and then put into the spirit, and left to in- 
fuse for about a month. In the case of scented 
oil it has to be repeatedly agitated with the 
spirit. The result is that the spirit extracts 
all the odor from the fatty body, becoming it- 
self “ perfume,” while the grease again becomes 
odorless; thus is procured the essence of jas- 
min, essence of orange flowers, essence of violets 
and others already named—rose, tuberose, aca- 
cia and jonquil. Several specimens are here 
shown. 

It is remarkable that these flowers yield per- 
fumes which, either separate or mixed in vari- 
ous proportions, are the types of nearly all flow- 
er odors; thus, when jasmin and orange flow- 
ers are blended, the scent produced is like 
sweet pea; when jasmin and tuberose are mixed 
the perfume is that of a hyacinth. We will 
omg exemplify this thus ; all the various 

ouquets and nosegays, such as “ frangipanni,”’ 
“white roses,” “sweet daphne,” are made 
upon this principle. 

The commercial importance of this branch 
of perfumes may be indicated by the quantity 
of flowers annually grown in the district of Can- 
nes. Flower harvest: orange blossoms, 1,475,- 
000 Ibs ; roses, 530,000 Ibs .; jasmin, 100,000 
Ibs .; violets, 75,000 Ibs.; acacia, 45,000 Ibs. ; 
geranium, 30,000 Ibs.; tuberose, 24,000 Ibs. ; 
Jonquil, 5,000 lbs. The quantity produced at 
Nice I have been unable to ascertain; with 
violets and orange there are more, but with 
Cassie less than here stated. 


The lark may sing her sweetest song, 
As rising from the waving corn, 
On soaring wings she skips along 
To welcome in the rising morn : 
Her sweetest song is nought to me 
Compared with home’s sweet harmony. 


Deep in the woods, the nightingale, 
At midnight hour, may tune her lay, 
May pour upon the listening vale 
Her loveliest streams of melody : 
Lovely her midnight lay may be, 
But lovelier, home’s sweet harmony. 


Sweet are the songsters of the spring, 
And of the summer’s sunny days, 
And autumn’s feathered warblers sing 
In rapturous strains their sweetest lays : 
Lovely the songs of bower and tree, 
But lovelier home’s sweet harmony. 


But oh! what cheers the winter night, 
When all sround is dark and gloom, 
When feathered songsters take their flight 

Or fill a gloomy little tomb ? 
’Tis at such hours as these that we 
Prize most our home’s sweet harmony. 


Oh, when dark clouds above us lower, 
And life’s drear winter o’er us comes, 
‘Tis then we feel your magic power, 
Ye songsters of our hearts and homes, 
For soon the lowering clouds do flee 
From our dear home’s sweet harmony. 





Chambers’ Journal. 
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GOOD IN ILL. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 
When gladness gilds our prosperous day, 
And hope is by fruition crowned, 
“Ob Lord,” with thankful hearts we say, 
“ How doth Thy love to us abound!” 


But is that love less truly shown 
When earthly joys lie cold and dead, 
And hopes have faded, one by one, 
Leaving sad memories in their stead ? 


God knows the discipline we need, 
Nor sorrow sends for sorrow’s sake ; 


The market season for orange flowers at Nice = bent on will eee Sanne, 
lasts for more than a month, as an average, and ’ ; 
during that time there are sold about fifteen to 0 — ree me at _— m- 
eighteen tuns of flowers daily! and a tun of mec cater aan. 


Since all thou dost, if uuderstood, 


flowers will yield more than a kilogramme of Interpreteth Thy loving will. 


otto, say forty ounces, worth £20 sterling, to to wot the end of nal 
($100); and the residuary water, highly satu- For pain is not the end of pain, 


} i Nor seldom trial comes to bless, 
rated with odor, worth another £10 ($50) note. And work for us abundant gain, 


The peaceful fruits of righteousness. 


Then let us not, with anxious thought, 
Ask of to-morrow’s juys or woes, 





A Just Resuxe.—“ It was my custom in 


my youth,” says a celebrated Persian writer, But by His word and spirit tanght, 
“to rise from my sleep to watch, pray, and Accept as best what God ae 
read the Koran. One night, as I was thus en- Stan SagUurer. 





gaged, my father, a man of practised virtue, 


awoke. ‘Behold,’ said [to him, ‘thy other] Presupice.—Prejudice may be compared to 

children are lost in irreligious slumbers, while|a misty morning in October: a man goes forth 

I alone am awake to praise my God.’ ‘Son of| to an eminence, and he sees at the summit of a 

my soul,’ said he, ‘ it is better to sleep, than to| neighboring hill, a figure, apparently of gigantic 
t 


rough 


wake to remark the faults of thy brethren.’” | stature, for such the imperfect medium 


| 
| 
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which he is viewed would make him appear; 
he goes forward a few steps, and the figure ad- 
vances toward him; the size lessens as they 
approach ; they draw still nearer, and the extra- 
ordinary appearance is gradually, but sensibly, 
diminished ; at last they meet, and perhaps the 

rson he had taken for a monster proves to be 

is own brother. 





A CALCUTTA CYCLONE. 
The English language does not contain a na- 


that such a storm occurs about once in ten 
years, we believe, a mistake founded on im- 
perfect knowledge. It occurs every year just 
after the tropical rains, but fortunately for civil- 
ization its force is not spent twice on the same 
spot, except after intervals of years, sometimes 
of quarter-centuries. The park planted by 
Marquis Wellesley, for example, sixteen miles 
from Calcutta, though now destroyed, has sur- 
vived the cyclones of seventy years, apparently, 
though not really unharmed. It isonly when 
the destruction affects Europeans that in Asia 


tive word to express the more violent forms of details are known, and a storm which destroys 


wind. We have borrowed a great many since 
we became the great merchants of the East; 
but hurricane and tornado are Spanish, ty- 
phoon, we believe, Chinese, though dictionaries 
derive it from the Greek, simoom, Arabic, and 
cyclone, pure Greek, with a conventional mean- 
ing imposed upon it by science. Gale means 
anything, according to the speaker’s idea of the 
proper power of wind; blast and squall imply 
imited duration, and whirlwind is restricted to 
the lesser forms of circular hurricane, the 
waterspouts of air. Storm is the only native 
word of any force, and an Englishman’s idea 
of a storm does not tempt him to sympathize 


everything between the Mauritius and Africa, 
or submerges a vast rice district, may remain 
in Europe unreported. Once, however, in 
every ten years some city like Calcutta, which 
though tropical in every attribute and cireum- 
stance, is stil) not in the tropics, is included 
within the sweep of the broad band of wind 
which rushes, twisting itself in a spiral with, 
twists a thousand miles long, from the north- 
east to the southwest, meeting fortunately, 
nothing in its course from Bengal, till, seven 
thousand miles away, it brushes the white cloth 
off Table Mountain. Once in about a genera 
tion the same place finds itself near the centre 


greatly with the sufferers from its violence. | of the current, and civilization realizes for an 
Accustomd only to the winds of tke north, | instant, how utterly feeble it is when nature 


which bring catarrh and consumption, but 
leave wooden houses standing for years, which 
seldom last many hours, and are never destruc- 
tive except at sea, his power of imagining wind 
is limited, and he reads a story like that of the 
catastrophe at Calcutta with a feeling of pity 
in which there is just atrace of something like 
contempt. People out there must be very 
weak or arrangements very bad, for a mere wind 
to work all that destruction. We question 
whether, even after reading Lloyd’s report, and 
the much more graphic narrative which ap- 
peared in the Telegraph, the average reader 
quite understands, that an Indian cyclone is to 
Indians, a catastrophe like an earthquake, an 
irresistible outburst of the destructive forces of 
nature before which man and man’s works are 
as powerless as before the breath of the Al- 
mighty, which can be encountered only by sub- 
mission, or that resignation which, while it lasts, 
is so undistinguishable from paralysis. It has 
been the lot of the writer to live through two 
cyclones, only less violent than that of the 5th 
of October, and one considerable earthquake, 
and on the whole he considers the earthquake 
the friendlier manifestation of the two. It 
brings your house about your ears, and sug- 
gests that the protection of Heaven is suspend- 
ed, but it gets itself done with, and the cyclone 
does not. 

That, we take it, is the’ secret of the horror 
with which all men who have lived in Asia re- 
gard a genuine cyclone. The popular theory 





' 


chooses that barbarism shall reign. In Bengal 
there is always a slight but significant warning 
of such an occurrence being at hand. Nature 
suddenly sinks to rest, the atmosphere glows 
with heat, every settlement seems surrounded 
with a wall of rose-colored haze, the birds stop 
chirping, and the hum of insects, which over 
all Asiatic deltas is as permanent a sound as 
the low roar of London is in Cheapside, sud- 
denly arrests itself, leaving on the ear a sort of 
pain of silence. A little white cloud comes up, 
marching as if self-driven in the very teeth of 
the breeze, a wall of dust is visible hundreds of 
feet high and as even to the eye as a canvas 
sail, and then the unlucky watchers know that 
probably for twelve hours, life and property are 
in the hands of God alone. Man and animals 
simply. crouch, conscious for once that eveu 
courage has become worthless. Even in the 
plains, in stations where there is no water, such 
awind is bad enough. The trees, as it rises 
higher and higher, bend and twist and groan 
till the roots yield to the tremendous strain, 
and they are not broken but flung out of their 
sockets as if the blast were wroth with their re- 
sistance, every roof with a pitch to it goes 
whirling through the air, the wooden shutters 
are blown in with reports like pistol shots, and 
exposed to the full fury of the tempest, the 
Europeans wait, half-maddened with the roar 
of the typhoon, to see if masonary can hold out. 
There are few situations on earth, not even 
waiting forthe certainty of murder of which 
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usually ten feet above it. Nothing can stand 
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government has forwarned you, equal to the 
strain such a wind produces on the mind. It is 
not the ‘‘ storm,” the continuous volleys of bolts 
rapid as the firing during an engagement, 
which usually accompany a cyclone, and strike, 
or seem to strike, within a few feet of every 
house ; it is the wind, the never-ceasing rushing 
blast, strong as an avalanche, and, so to speak, 
studded every ten minutes with gusts which 
strike the walls like solid substances, which so 
wears outthe nerves. Europeans feel as if they 
were battling with spirits, as if the slightest loss 
of their own hold over themselves, the slight- 
est intermission in the strain of mental resist- 
ance,—mental, for there is little to do,— would 
destroy them. Many actually lose their tem- 
pers, clinch teeth and fists as if they were be- 
ing exposed to human violence, and indeed there 
is a sort of living malignity in the blast. 
They are swimming against a flood, and as it 
recedes they remain as prostrate as if the wave 
had been a reality, utterly worn out, hardly 
able to use the little judgment fatigue has left. 
The natives give way first. ‘In the office,’ 
writes a friend to ourselves, ‘‘ the natives were 
weeping like babies, sitting and rocking to their 
own sobs, a Portuguese alone standing fairly up 
to the storm,” and though the European neither 
sits nor sobs, his mind gets gradually un- 
hinged. 

If the settlement stands, as most [ndian 
settlements do, by the river, the horror of the 
wind is aggravated by a more dangerous though 
less irritating plague of waters. The cyclone 
comes when the river is full,—the Hooghly, 
for example, was brimming, the water, swollen 
by the late rains, rushing down yellow with 
mud at a speed of eight miles an hour, and in 
a volume of millions of tons per minute. As 
the wind struck the village of Serampore, for 
instance, on its road to Calcutta, the river began 
to foam, to rise, to billow, till in an hour it was 
striking with huge waves upon the strand, 


half an hour, their houses, roofs, joists, beams, 
and doors blowing about like straws, while that 
maddening wind, which seems almost a per- 
soral foe, keeps sweeping on as if the destruc- 
tion of a town were but an incident for which 
it could not wait. A few minutes later it 
struck Calcutta, sixteen miles away, and then 
the losses ceased to be individual. The great 
city itself consists, looking from the north, as 
the wind did, of a vast assemblage of huts, 
some ove hundred and fifty thousaud of them, 
wholly unsheltered, the nearest undulation be- 
ing eighty miles away, fringed to the south- 
west with green-windowed, colonnaded houses. 
Away went the huts of the natives and the 
veranda roofs of the Europeans, and portions of 
the roof of the cathedral, weighing scores of 
tons, followed, flying visibly, like condors with 
wings outspread, for yards over the plain. 
This building was designed with ecclesiastical 
disregard for all proprieties of locale to be 
purely Gothic, and is bastard Gothic ; it has in 
consequence a pitched roof, and of course in 
the first grand cyclone the structure showed 
how completely it felt itself out of place. In 
the river the ships were lying five tiers deep 
for a space of nearly three miles, every in- 
terstice being filled with native craft till the 
water is not visible, and down on the crowd 
came the blast above, and the Hooghly below, 
a volume of yellow water a mile broad, fifty 
feet deep, racing at the speed of a fast horse, 
and accumulated just above the port by a sand- 
bank which acts like the dam of some enormous 
mill-stream. Half the ships were without 
moorings, but against the Hooghly when once 
up chain cables matter little. The whole mass 
began to drift; the native boats dropped under 
like walnut-shells, the crews dying in hun- 
dreds like water rats; the forests of masts, 
ropes, and in many instances, or we wrong Cal- 
cutta carelessness, furled sails, gave way like 
the forest on shore, and with every new heave 
of the river some great steamer was thrown 
upon the bank. Imagine a two-thousand-ton 
steamer loaded for departure, weighing perhaps 
five thousand tons, hurled from the river up 
Wellington Street to Somerset House, and our 
readers may form some idea of the force 
exerted against the shipping. They will not 
understand the scene if they do not add that 
the wind maddens them till they would scarcely 
look at the steamer as it passed, Yet even this 
was not the strangest illustration of the power 
of the wind. It seems incredible, but it is before 
us in two independent records, that the blast 
tore bamboos from their roots and carried them 
through the air, a feat to which the destruction 
of a cathedral is a trifle. A cannon-ball would 
hardly break a bamboo, and it presents toa 
wind a surface hardly larger than a thick rope 
and as flexible as a hair. Two hundred. and 




















































the double action. The wind tears at every- 
thing higher than a blade of grass, the water 
strikes blows like the impact of a locomotive at 
speed below the bank, and in an hour the road, 
solidified by the labor of years till it is one 
mass of brick and concrete, is swept away to 
sea, and the waves break solidly into a li- 
brary twelve feet from the ground and as meas- 
ured sixty-five, from high water mark. The 
great cedars which surround the Friend of 
India premises, eighty feet high and seventy 
years old, are whirled round aa uprooted, with 
every fibre twisted, and the blast with one and 
the same impact levels the giant trees of Lord 
Wellesley’s Park, the only szene in India, abso- 
lutely English. The native houses are of 
course all down. In the instance we are speak- 
ing of, eleven thousand persons were roofless in 
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ten vessels are reported wrecked, the Euro- 
peans with characteristic self-absorption not 
counting the native craft, which in the river 
and the canal would raise the number to thou- 
sands, and the loss of life is, we fear, not ex- 
aggerated in the French telegram. We know 
nothing as yet, be it remembered, of the de- 
struction above the port, or the effect of the in- 
undation which must have rushed over the 
scattered villages to the south, or the losses be- 
low Saugor, which must have been close to the 
centre of the gale. For hours the wind, which 
while it blows absorbs all thought, continued 
battering the city, and when it lightened, Cal- 
cutta looked as if it had just survived a bom- 
bardment. The destruction must be inconceiva- 
bly great. There are some two millions of hu- 
man beings living within five miles of Govern- 
ment House,—ofiicial estimates of Calcutta only 
include all within the ‘‘ Mahratta ditch,” 
which is about as much Calcutta as the city of 
Londoo,—and every soul among them must 
have many rupees to pay apart altogether from the 
commercial loss. Fortunately natives bear such 
losses with the calm phlegm of fatalists, and 
the Europeans never lose for an instant the 
sense of being encamped. Both classes will 
meet the catastrophe with a serenity never felt 
in a country where the dread of poverty is on 
men’s souls, and in a week the only traces of 
storm will be the cathedral trying in vain to look 
uglier than it was, and the broad belt of clear- 
ing visible from the Ochterlony Monument,— 
the furrow marked in the forest as by the 
plough-share of the Almighty.”—London 
Spectator. 





He that judges other men by himself, does 
not always hit the mark.— Penn. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. «+ ----+--+escceseee seeces eeee 60 cts, 
Two insertions: ------++++«+ Oeerererececes eeeee 00 
Three insertions. «+ +.--+e+eeceeeceeeecceseeseve] 20 
For every additional insertion-----..--..-.--- 40 cts, 
For every additional line or part thereof..... * Wets, 


Always payable when ordered, 


Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear. 


Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 
EACHER WANTED.—Wanted, a good and efficient male 
teacher, to take charge of the “Bacon School” in Woods- 
town, N. J., under the care of the Society of Friend a member 
of the Society would be preferred. Address either of the Trustees, 
—William Borton, Nathan Thorn, Abraham Woolman, William 
Cawley, James Woolman. 819. 3t. wvnp. 


Senses neo 
ANTED, by a female, member, a situation as Teacher ‘— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches, and 
beginners in French and Latin; has had some experience in the 


business. Good reference if required. Address 
819. 3t. PIN. + 8. C., Glenville, Md. 
ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, ror Born Sexes 
For Catalogue apply to 


JosrPH SHORILIDGE, Avoustus C. Norris, or, 
Swirain C. SHortiipex, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or i oom B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youna Men, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 

1865, When the walking is good, those who desire to do a0, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at a very small additional expense. 
when the roads are not suitable for walking. 

Whole number of pupils last year, 111. 

J. K. Tayuor, Principal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 ixno. 





ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITOTE—A SHoanrptne-ScHoon 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthful 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo, 2d, 
1865, and continue in eession twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
e Israe. J. GRAHAME, 
85 tf. 


Jang P. GRAHAME, fe rinctpals. 


7 oo by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 

qualified to instruct in the usual English branches and 
mathematics, having had several years’ experience; good refer- 
ence if required. 

Friends’ School preferred. Address early, Emmon Comty, 

85. etwmnp. 131, North 7th St., Phila. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOUL, FOR GIKLS. 

The Yall and Winter Term of this Institution, which is 
beautifully located in Chester county, Pa., three miles south of 
Coatesville, on the Penna. K. R., will commence on the 9th of 
10th month next. The Terms are $80 per session of twenty 
weeks. No extra charge is made for teaching the Languages. 

For full particulars, address the Principal, 
Ric#aRD DaR.INGTON, JR., Ercildoun Boarding School, 
729. at.iwx,xfnd, Chester County, Pa. 


OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- +--+ +++++++e+++= $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies--++---++++-+++++++ 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 











The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, flue clear type.----+-- 1.00 . 
Comly’s Keader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 


Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“History of Frienus, vol. 1st------ eeree sane seeeee 115 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Kace Street: 
and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
Sterevecopic Views of the same------+.-+++-++++e+++ 60 
Card Size of the above-------ceecccesecceceeeees soeceeee 2 
610 Emmor Comiy, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 
ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next Term of this Institution commences on the 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 


sciatica asatitiiaetatinasceticinatanninepina 

EDAR COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N.J., 
is now open for the reception of guests. 

71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. GrorGe CHANDLER. 


J YLOR still continues his Lano AGencr, for the Society of 
. Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. Tytor. Denton, Md. 
References:—Joseph C. Tuinpenny, luth and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, S 
J. Jamison, 66 & 65 North Water street, “ 
68. 12t. 819, pfan. 


= M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order,a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mak2sa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools end 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 Nort® 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of reagly-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. . 

000, 
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